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S PAIN has undoubtedly given us abundant and just cause 
for war. But it is not every cause of war that should lead to 
war. War is one of those dreadful scourges that so shakes 
the foundation of society, overturns or changes the character 
of governments, interrupts or destroys the pursuits of private 
happiness, brings, in short, misery and wretchedness in so many 
forms, and at last is, in its issue, so doubtful and hazardous that 
nothing but dire necessity can justify an appeal to arms. If we are 
to have war with Spain, I have, however, no hesitation in saying 
that no mode of bringing it about could be less fortunate than that 
of seizing, at this time, upon her adjoining province. There was a 
time, under certain circumstances, when we might have occupied 
East Florida with safety; had we then taken it, our posture in the 
negotiation with Spain would have been totally different from what 
it is. 

But we have permitted that time, not with my consent, to pass 
by unimproved. If we were now to seize upon Florida after a great 
change in those circumstances, and after declaring our intention 
to acquiesce in the procrastination desired by Spain, in what light 
should we be viewed by foreign powers — particularly Great Britain? 
We have already been accused of inordinate ambition, and of 
seeking to aggrandize ourselves by an extension, on all sides, of our 
limits. Should we not, by such an act of violence, give color to the 
accusation? No, Mr. Chairman; if we are to be involved in a war 
with Spain, let us have the credit of disinterestedness. Let us put her 
yet more in the wrong. Let us command the respect which is never 
withheld from those who act a noble and generous part. I hope to 
communicate to the committee the conviction which I so strongly 
feel, that the adoption of the amendment which I intend to propose 
would not hazard, in the slightest degree, the peace of the country. 
But if that peace is to be endangered, I would infinitely rather it 
should be for our exerting the right appertaining to every State, 
of acknowledging the independence of another State, than for the 
seizure of a province, which sooner or later we must acquire. 

In contemplating the great struggle in which Spanish America 
is now engaged, our attention is fixed first by the immensity and 
character of the country which Spain seeks again to subjugate. 
Stretching on the Pacific Ocean from about the fortieth degree of 
north latitude to about the fifty-fifth degree of south latitude, and 


extending from the mouth of the Rio del Norte (exclusive of East 
Florida), around the Gulf of Mexico and along the South Atlantic 
to near Cape Horn, it is nearly five thousand miles in length, and 
in some places nearly three thousand in breadth. Within this vast 
region we behold the most sublime and interesting objects of 
creation, the richest mines of the precious metals, and the choicest 
productions of the earth. We behold there a spectacle still more 
interesting and sublime — the glorious spectacle of eighteen millions 
of people struggling to burst their chains and to be free. When we 
take a little nearer and more detailed view, we perceive that nature 
has, as it were, ordained that this people and this country shall 
ultimately constitute several different nations. 

Leaving the United States on the north, we come to New Spain, 
or the viceroyalty of Mexico on the south; passing by Guatemala, 
we reach the viceroyalty of New Granada, the late captain- 
generalship of Venezuela, and Guiana, lying on the east side of the 
Andes. Stepping over the Brazils, we arrive at the united provinces 
of La Plata, and crossing the Andes we find Chili on their west side, 
and, further north, the viceroyalty of Lima, or Peru. Each of these 
several parts is sufficient in itself in point of limits to constitute 
a powerful State; and, in point of population, that which has the 
smallest contains enough to make it respectable. Throughout all 
the extent of that great portion of the world which I have attempted 
thus hastily to describe, the spirit of revolt against the dominion of 
Spain has manifested itself. The Revolution has been attended with 
various degrees of success in the several parts of Spanish America. 
In some it has been already crowned, as I shall endeavor to show, 
with complete success, and in all I am persuaded that independence 
has struck such deep root, that the power of Spain can never 
eradicate it. What are the causes of this great movement? 

Three hundred years ago, upon the ruins of the thrones 
of Montezuma and the Incas of Peru. Spain erected the most 
stupendous system of colonial despotism that the world has 
ever seen— the most vigorous, the most exclusive. The great 
principle and object of this system have been to render one of 
the largest portions of the world exclusively subservient, in all its 
faculties, to the interests of an inconsiderable spot in Europe. To 
effectuate this aim of her policy, she locked up Spanish America 
from all the rest of the world, and prohibited, under the severest 
penalties, any foreigner from entering any part of it. To keep the 
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natives themselves ignorant of each other and of the strength and 
resources of the several parts of her American possessions, she 
next prohibited the inhabitants of one viceroyalty or government 
from visiting those of another; so that the inhabitants of Mexico, 
for example, were not allowed to enter the viceroyalty of New 
Granada. The agriculture of those vast regions was so regulated 
and restrained as to prevent all collision with the agriculture of 
the peninsula. Where nature, by the character and composition 
of the soil, has commanded, the abominable system of Spain has 
forbidden, the growth of certain articles. Thus the olive and the 
vine, to which Spanish America is so adapted, are prohibited 
wherever their culture can interfere with the olive and the vine 
peninsula. 

The commerce of the country, in the direction and objects of 
the exports and imports, is also subjected to the narrow and selfish 
views of Spain, and fettered by the odious spirit of monopoly 
existing in Cadiz. She has sought, by scattering discord among 
the several castes of her American population, and by a debasing 
course of education, to perpetuate her oppression. Whatever 
concerns public law or the science of government, all writings 
upon political economy, or that tend to give vigor and freedom 
and expansion of the intellect, are prohibited. Gentlemen would 
be astonished by the long list of distinguished authors whom she 
proscribes, to be found in Depons and other works. A main feature 
in her policy is that which constantly elevates the European and 
depresses the American character. Out of upward of seven hundred 
and fifty viceroys and captains-general, whom she has appointed 
since the conquest of America, about eighteen only have been 
from the body of her American population. On all occasions, 
she seeks to raise and promote her European subjects, and to 
degrade and humiliate the Creoles. Wherever in America her sway 
extends, everything seems to pine and wither beneath its baneful 
influence. The richest regions of the earth, man, his happiness 
and his education, all the fine faculties of his soul, are regulated 
and modified and molded to suit the execrable purposes of an 
inexorable despotism. 

Such is the brief and imperfect picture of the state of things 
in Spanish America in 1808, when the famous transactions of 
Bayonne occurred. The king of Spain and the Indies (for Spanish 
America has always constituted an integral part of the Spanish 
Empire) abdicated his throne and became a voluntary captive. Even 
at this day one does not know whether he should most condemn 
the baseness and perfidy of the one party, or despise the meanness 
and imbecility of the other. If the obligation of obedience and 
allegiance existed on the part of the Colonies to the king of Spain, 


it was founded on the duty of protection which he owed them. By 
disqualifying himself for the performance of this duty, they became 
released from that obligation. The monarchy was dissolved, and 
each integral part had a right to seek its own happiness by the 
institution of any new government adapted to its wants. Joseph 
Bonaparte, the successor de facto of Ferdinand, recognized this 
right on the part of the Colonies, and recommended them to 
establish their independence. 

Thus upon the ground of strict right, upon the footing of a 
mere legal question, governed by forensic rules, the Colonies, 
being absolved by the acts of the parent country from the duty of 
subjection to it, had an indisputable right to set up for themselves. 
But I take a broader and a bolder position. I maintain that an 
oppressed people are authorized, whenever they can, to rise and 
break their fetters. This was the great principle of the English 
Revolution. It was the great principle of our own. Vattel, if authority 
were wanting, expressly supports this right. We must pass sentence 
of condemnation upon the founders of our liberty, say that you 
were rebels, traitors, and that we are at this moment legislating 
without competent powers, before we can condemn the cause of 
Spanish America. Our Revolution was mainly directed against the 
mere theory of tyranny. We had suffered but comparatively little; 
we had, in some respects, been kindly treated; but our intrepid 
and intelligent fathers saw, in the usurpation of the power to levy 
an inconsiderable tax, the long train of oppressive acts that were 
to follow. They rose; they breasted the storm; they achieved our 
freedom. Spanish America for centuries has been doomed to the 
practical effects of an odious tyranny. If we were justified, she is 
more than justified. 

In the establishment of the independence of Spanish America, 
the United States have the deepest interest. I have no hesitation 
in asserting my firm belief that there is no question in the foreign 
policy of this country, which has ever arisen, or which I can 
conceive as ever occurring, in the decision of which we have had 
or can have so much at stake. This interest concerns our politics, 
our commerce, our navigation. There can not be a doubt that 
Spanish America, once independent, whatever may be the form of 
government established in its several parts, these governments will 
be animated by an American feeling, and guided by an American 
policy. They will obey the laws of the system of the new world, 
of which they will compose a part, in contradistinction to that of 
Europe. Without the influence of that vortex in Europe, the balance 
of power between its several parts, the preservation of which has 
often drenched Europe in blood, America is sufficiently remote 
to contemplate the new wars which are to afflict that quarter of 
the globe, as a calm if not a cold and indifferent spectator. In 
relation to those wars, the several parts of America will generally 
stand neutral. And as, during the period when they rage, it will 




be important that a liberal system of neutrality should be adopted 
and observed, all America will be interested in maintaining and 
enforcing such a system. The independence of Spanish America, 
then, is an interest of primary consideration. 

But it is sometimes said that they are too ignorant and too 
superstitious to admit of the existence of free government. This 
charge of ignorance is often urged by persons themselves actually 
ignorant of the real condition of that people. I deny the alleged fact 
of ignorance; I deny the inference from that fact, if it were true, 
that they want capacity for free government. And I refuse assent 
to the further conclusion if the fact were true, and the inference 
just, that we are to be indifferent to their fate. All the writers of the 
most established authority, Depons, Humboldt, and others, concur 
in assigning to the people of Spanish America great quickness, 
genius, and particular aptitude for the acquisition of the exact 
sciences, and others which they have been allowed to cultivate. In 
astronomy, geology, mineralogy, chemistry, botany, and so forth, 
they are allowed to make distinguished proficiency. They justly 
boast of their Abzate, Velasques, and Gama, and other illustrious 
contributors to science. They have nine universities, and in the 
City of Mexico, it is affirmed by Humboldt, there are more solid 
scientific establishments than in any city even of North America. 

I would refer to the message of the supreme director of La Plata, 
which I shall hereafter have occasion to use for another purpose, 
as a model of fine composition of a State paper, challenging a 
comparison with any, the most celebrated, that ever issued from the 
pens of Jefferson or Madison. 

It is the doctrine of thrones that man is too ignorant to 
govern himself. Their partizans assert his incapacity, in reference 
to all nations; if they can not command universal assent to the 
proposition, it is then demanded to particular nations; and our 
pride and our presumption too often make converts of us. I 
contend, that it is to arraign the dispositions of Providence Himself, 
to suppose that He has created beings incapable of governing 
themselves, and to be trampled on by kings. Self-government is the 
natural government of man, and for proof I refer to the aborigines 
of our own land. Were I to speculate in hypotheses unfavorable to 
human liberty, my speculations should be founded rather upon the 
vices, refinements, or density of population. Crowded together in 


compact masses, even if they were philosophers, the contagion of 
the passions is communicated and caught, and the effect too often, I 
admit, is the overthrow of liberty. Dispersed over such an immense 
space as that on which the people of Spanish America are spread, 
their physical, and I believe, also, their moral condition, both favor 
their liberty. 

With regard to their superstition, they worship the same 
God with us. Their prayers are offered up in their temples to the 
same Redeemer whose intercession we expect to save us. Nor is 
there anything in the Catholic religion unfavorable to freedom. 

All religions united with government are more or less inimical to 
liberty. All, separated from government, are compatible with liberty. 
If the people of Spanish America have not already gone as far in 
religious toleration as we have, the difference in their condition 
from ours should not be forgotten. Everything is progressive; and, 
in time, I hope to see them imitating in this respect our example. 
But grant that the people of Spanish America are ignorant and 
incompetent for free government, to whom is that ignorance to be 
ascribed? Is it not to the execrable system of Spain, which she seeks 
again to establish and to perpetuate? So far from chilling our hearts, 
it ought to increase our solicitude for unfortunate brethren. It ought 
to animate us to desire the redemption of the minds and bodies 
of unborn millions from the brutifying effects of a system whose 
tendency is to stifle the faculties of the soul and to degrade man 
to the level of beasts. I would invoke the spirits of our departed 
fathers. Was it for yourselves only that you nobly fought? No, no! 

It was the chains that were forging for your posterity that made 
you fly to arms, and, scattering the elements of these chains to the 
winds, you transmitted to us the rich inheritance of liberty. ■ 
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